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The United Nations 
in Crisis 


by Thomas J. Hamilton 


INTRODUCTION 


ALTHOUGH THE UNITED NATIONS HAS SURVIVED such crises as the 
Berlin blockade, Korea, the Suez invasion and, most recently, the 
Congo upheaval precipitated by the death of Patrice Lumumba, 
it faces an uncertain future. Even if the 1960 session of the General 
Assembly accomplished little else, it demonstrated that the newly 
independent states of Africa and Asia are now the dominant 
elements in the organization. During the 15th session their neu- 
tralist and anti-colonial speeches were an embarrassment to West- 
ern policy, and a corresponding aid and comfort to the Kremlin. 


Stevenson’s Task Difficult 


The alignment with the Soviet Union of the African-Asian 
members, which are apt to be critical of the West, notably Guinea, 
Ghana, the United Arab Republic, India and Indonesia, has had 
particularly disastrous effects on the UN program in the Congo. 
However, the effects have extended to other fields, and Adlai E. 
Stevenson, the new permanent representative of the United States, 
faced a tremendous task when the General Assembly reconvened 
on March 7 to dispose of issues not considered at the first part of 
the 1960 session. 
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At this stage it is not easy to determine how much recent 
developments have affected the popularity of the UN in the 
United States. The low point in the organization’s history, so far 
as its standing with Americans is concerned, was reached in 1952 
and 1953, when General Douglas MacArthur and his supporters 
blamed the UN for the failure to achieve a decisive victory in 
Korea. 

Since then the UN has probably improved its position as a 
result of its vigorous action in 1956, with President Eisenhower's 
full support, in forcing the withdrawal of the British, French and 
Israeli expeditions from Egypt. However, there was widespread 
criticism, both in the United States and in Western Europe, of 
the organization’s failure to act in the simultaneous Hungarian 
crisis. The UN will lose further ground if it fails to prevent full- 
scale Communist intervention in the Congo, either directly by the 
Soviet Union or through friendly African states. 


Great Hopes Held in U.S.— 


Although Western Europe and Latin America were skeptical 
about the UN from the outset, the organization started out with a 
tremendous reservoir of good will in the United States. On June 
26, 1945, when the Charter was signed in San Francisco, many 
Americans had a mystical belief that this action had automatically 
solved the problems of the postwar era. 

Power politics was supposed to have been abolished, and 
“support of the UN’’—without specifying what it was supposed to 
do—was the watchword. 

Part of this hopeful mood may have been due to the self- 
confidence produced by the great role that the United States 
played in the defeat of the Axis. This nation had long felt that if 
Americans really set their minds to a problem, it was as good as 
licked. The League of Nations had failed, but mainly, it was 
thought, because the United States stayed out. The UN, with the 
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'. United States as the leading member, could not fail. Americans 
took it for granted that the headquarters of the organization 
should be in New York, far removed from the self-seeking intrigues 
of the Old World. 

This blend of self-confidence and idealism probably carried 
greater weight because of the fears produced by the splitting of 
the atom. It may be, as some foreign observers contend, that 
Americans had a bad conscience over the bombing of Hiroshima. 
True or not, most thinking Americans realized that the United 
States monopoly could not last and that the future was dark unless 
the UN could prevent atomic weapons from ever being used again. 


—But also, UN Was Viewed Soberly 


Years later, after the weaknesses of the UN had become ap- 
parent, the late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles complained 
that the organization had been oversold to Americans and that 
these exaggerated hopes were mainly responsible for its lowered 
standing. 

In 1945 the then Secretary of State Cordell Hull, whom Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt used to call the “father of the UN,” 
was in a minority when he gave his sober appraisal of the new 
organization a few weeks before the first session of the General 
Assembly. “I am firmly convinced,” Mr. Hull said, “that with all 
its imperfections the UN organization offers the peace-loving 
nations of the world, now, a fully workable mechanism which will 
give them peace, if they want peace. To be sure, no piece of social 
machinery, however well constructed, can be effective unless there 
is back of it a will and a determination to make it work.” 


UN and League 


Certainly the UN, as a “piece of social machinery,” was more 
soundly constructed than the League. The State Department 
planners thought of the UN as a successor to the League. Hull, 
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in fact, often referred to it as “The League” in memoranda to the 
department’s planning staff. 

As the name ‘“‘League” indicated, members of the old organiza- 
tion were extremely jealous of any fundamental surrender of 
sovereignty. Although the covenant required members to take 
both military and economic action against a convicted aggressor, 
such decisions by either its assembly or its council required a 
unanimous vote. Thus no member could be required to take 
action to which it was opposed. 

This universal veto was not as frustrating as it sounds. The 
admission of new members, which has produced more than half 
the vetoes cast by the Soviet Union in the UN, required only a 
two-thirds majority. Moreover, it was the usual practice to deny 
an accused state the right to vote. The resignations of Japan, 
Italy and Germany demonstrated that the League, despite its 
voting structure, could take decisions that annoyed aggressors 
even if they did not halt the aggression. 


Weaknesses of League 


The four fundamental weaknesses of the League lay in other 
fields: 

1. The absence of the United States and the nonparticipation 
of the Soviet Union until 1934, when the coming to power of 
Hitler forced Stalin to investigate the possibility of obtaining help 
from the West. 

2. The lack of military force to back up its decisions. Despite 
the Covenant, nothing more than economic sanctions against an 
aggressor was ever considered. And when sanctions were imposed 
in an effort to save Ethiopia, oil, the one import which was vital 
to Mussolini, was carefully excluded. 

3. Each member state made its own decision as to whether it 
would impose sanctions or take any other action recommended 
against an aggressor. 
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4. The Covenant was embodied in the Treaty of Versailles. 
When the peace terms imposed upon Germany came under attack, 
therefore, the League, too, was subjected to blame. 

A fifth potential weakness had not emerged before the League 
collapsed. The Covenant did not actually forbid war, and indeed 
a state, after complying with all the procedures enjoined by the 
League, could go ahead with its war if it respected the waiting 
period required under the Covenant. The League investigation 
procedures required six months, and the waiting period was an- 
other three. If Mussolini had been willing to wait nine months, 
his aggression against Ethiopia could have been in complete 
accord with the League Covenant. 


Efforts to Strengthen UN 


The UN organization, as set forth in its Charter, was carefully 
designed to overcome each of these weaknesses. Not only did the 
United States and the Soviet Union become founding members, 
but they (along with Britain, France and China) were to exercise 
special rights and responsibilities as permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

No UN standing army was provided, but under the Charter, 
members (and especially the permanent members) were to ear- 
mark contingents which would be at the disposal of the Security 
Council at all times. The Security Council’s Military Staff 
Committee (modeled on the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, which had played such a vital role in the war 
against the axis) would have the strategic direction of the UN 
force. 

Membership in the UN carried with it a commitment to settle 
all disputes by peaceful means, to refrain from threats or the 
use of force and to comply with decisions by the Security Council. 
However, no member nation would be compelled ipso facto to 
provide troops: the size and the conditions for their use were to 
be determined by individual agreements between the Security 
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Council and the state concerned. (The cold war, however, has 
prevented the conclusion of any such agreements.) 

The Charter specified only three legal circumstances for the 
use of force: when authorized by a Security Council decision; 
when required for individual or collective self-defense; or to 
prevent the resurgence of the defeated members of the Axis. 


UN Peace Treaty Role Avoided 


But with the experience of the Versailles Conference before 
them, the founders of the UN provided that the organization 
should have nothing to do with making peace treaties after World 
War II. For good measure, the Charter was drafted and signed 
before the surrender of either Germany or Japan. The founders 
believed that if the formulation of the Charter was delayed until 
the peace treaties had been concluded, the disputes over the 
peace settlement would poison the air to such an extent that 
there would be no UN. 

In this view they were entirely correct. No peace treaty with 
Germany has been concluded, and in fact it has been partitioned 
according to the occupation zones originally assigned the Big 
Four. The Western powers, which did not have to contend with a 
Soviet occupation zone in Japan, made a separate peace with 
Tokyo in 1952. This treaty, however, was not recognized by the 
Soviet Union, which made its own separate peace treaty with 
Japan in 1956. 

Only in respect to Italy, Austria and the Nazi satellites, and 
then after years of bickering, were the Big Four able to agree upon 
peace settlements. Had the establishment of the UN been delayed 
much beyond January 1946, when the General Assembly held the 
first part of its first session, the bitterness that developed during 
the peace negotiations would have demonstrated the unreality of 
the UN’s fundamental concept: cooperation among the great 
powers. 

The proposals for the Charter, as they emerged from the Dum- 
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barton Oaks negotiations held between the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Britain, and the United States, Britain and 
China (France was excluded because of the State Department’s 
dislike of de Gaulle), called for the naked exercise of power by 
the Big Four. The great powers were to enforce the peace, and 
the only limitation upon their functions was that they would act 
through the UN Security Council, which would consist of the 
five permanent members (France was being added in due course) 
and six other members who would be elected by the General 
Assembly for a period of two years. It was assumed at that time 
that the great powers would act in concert. The United States 
was just as insistent upon the veto as the Soviet Union. A decision 
on the voting procedure was to be postponed until the Yalta 
conference, where it was agreed that a majority of 7 votes out of 
11 would be required including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members. This meant that the five great powers would 
need two votes from the small powers elected to membership in 
the Security Council to obtain a decision. 


Small Nations Win Concessions at San Francisco 


During the San Francisco Conference the protests of the small 
powers brought about the inclusion in the Charter of provisions 
under which the UN was to assume important responsibilities in 
the field of human rights, as well as in the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. Language enjoining all members 
to adopt noble aspirations with regard to all colonial peoples, 
and especially the populations of UN trust territories (successors 
of the League mandates) was also included. A personal appeal 
to Stalin induced him to agree that the veto could not be used 
to prevent the discussion of a dispute in the Security Council, 
and the small nations, with American help, also won some con- 
cessions regarding the jurisdiction of the General Assembly and 
mutual defense organizations. 
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However, the great power veto was saddled upon the UN in 
ways never known in the League, notably the veto on the admis- 
sion of members. A double veto, under which a great power could 
use the veto to enforce its position that a particular issue was 
veto-able, was imposed by a separate declaration of the five 
permanent members. Above all, the Charter provided that no 
amendment could go into effect without the consent of all the 
great powers. 

By the end of 1960 a total of 99 vetoes had been cast. Although 
the Soviet Union accounted for 92, Britain, France and China 
also had used it. No veto had been used by the United States. 
Under the Truman Administration, however, the United States 
announced that it would veto all candidates for secretary-general 
except Trygve Lie. The Eisenhower Administration was equally 
peremptory with the announcement that it would use the veto, 
if necessary, to prevent the Security Council from handing over 
China’s seat to the representatives of the People’s Republic in 
Peiping. 


Veto a Symptom 


The veto is, of course, only a symptom of great power disagree- 
ments, and these disagreements would continue if there were no 
veto. A respectable body of opinion holds that the veto, which 
has enabled the Soviet Union to block decisions that otherwise 
would have been taken by the pro-Western majority in the 
Security Council, is essential to the safe operation of the UN. 
But for the veto the Security Council might have taken decisions 
which, in view of adamant Soviet opposition, might have plunged 
the world into war. 

In June 1950 the absence of the Soviet Union, which was 
boycotting the Security Council because the latter had refused 
to exclude the Chinese Nationalist representative, made possible 
the Council’s decision to defend South Korea. By tacit agreement, 
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however, both sides fought a limited war, and the Korean experi- 
ence does not affect the validity of the argument that the veto 
is,a safety valve. 

In any event, the veto is in the Charter to stay, for it is 
inconceivable that the Soviet Union would ever agree to a 
restriction on its use. For that matter, the United States, while 
favoring the abolition of the veto in certain matters—notably the 
admission of new members and the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes—would never give up the right to block decisions on peace 
and war of which it disapproved. 

If an agreement with the Soviet Union on amendments of the 
Charter can be reached, it may be possible to enlarge the member- 
ship of the Security Council and the Economic and Social Council 
to reflect the increase in UN membership. If this is not done, the 
structure of the UN is likely to remain as it was fixed at Dum- 
barton Oaks, Yalta and San Francisco. 

However, the wholesale admission of new African and Asian 
states has already altered the operations of the UN. By the time 
the membership increases to 110 or 120, as it may well do within 
a few years, the UN will be a quite different organization from 
that envisaged by its founders. 


Effect of UN Changes 


These changes have already advanced to the point where they 
will have a considerable effect on the decisions to be taken regard- 
ing outstanding problems. Of these, the Congo is the most imme- 
diate. The UN program, as administered by Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold, came under violent attack from the support- 
ers of the late Patrice Lumumba. The United States and other 
supporters of President Kasavubu had little to say publicly, but 
nevertheless made known their views to Mr. Hammarskjold. If 
the Congo operation breaks down, the effect on the international 
situation in general, and the UN in particular, will be cata- 
strophic. 
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Even if this breakdown can be prevented, the financial crisis 
produced by the Congo operation will present a serious problem. 
The capacity of the UN to undertake such heavy responsibilities, 
in the event that another Congo-like situation arises, has been 
greatly reduced. 

Another by-product of the Congo operation, Moscow’s attack 
on Mr. Hammarskjold and its attempt to divide up the Secretariat 
between nationals of Socialist, Western and neutralist countries, 
is also serious. If Mr. Hammarskjold stays, he may find it neces- 
sary to make concessions to the U.S.S.R. which could compromise 
the impartiality of the Secretariat. 


Whose UN? 


This raises the fundamental problem: Whose UN is it going 
to be? If the African and Asian states take over political control, 
would the Western powers continue to be willing to pay the bills? 
The Western European states are already showing signs of dis- 
enchantment. They are hardly likely to put up the money for a 
large-scale UN program for the underdeveloped countries if the 
recipients use the organization for a concerted attack on the 
remaining vestiges of colonialism. 

The altered voting alignment also raises the possibility that 
the Western powers may become reluctant to entrust great 
political issues, such as disarmament and Berlin, to an organiza- 
tion which is more and more under the control of neutralists and 
of the Communist bloc. Signs of this dissatisfaction were evident 
as early as 1958, and helped to produce the decision to hold 
negotiations on Berlin, and on various phases of disarmament, 
outside of the UN. 

All these new circumstances give special importance to the role 
the United States will play in UN under the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration. Although Washington no longer dominates the UN, as 
in the early days, it continues to be its principal financial mainstay. 
The United States, as the leader of the Western coalition, can 
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greatly influence the position taken by its members toward 
the UN. 

Three basic responses to the new situation are possible: (1) to 
maintain the Western position with little change in the hope that 
some of the new members will support this position; (2) to “roll 
with the punch,” and modify the Western position to the point 
where it will be acceptable to a majority of the African and Asian 
states; or (3) to repeat the policy of Britain and France in the last 
years of the League, when these two Western nations turned to 
negotiations outside Geneva, and the League rapidly declined 
from both political and financial malnutrition. 


Reasons for Crisis 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1960, As IN 1952, an interregnum in Washing- 
ton coincided with a grave crisis in the UN. Once again delegates 
were waiting to learn the policies to be followed by the new 
Administration. 

The importance of the United States’ position in the organi- 
zation has been confirmed by the do-little record of the 1960 
session of the General Assembly. . . . 

The Assembly recessed on December 21, 1960, not to meet 
again until March, after President John F. Kennedy had been 
inaugurated. 


Effects of Congo 

The crisis in the world organization centers on the Congo 
situation, in which the Soviet Union has threatened to intervene. 
Active United States support of the UN will be essential in a 
period as dangerous as that resulting from the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea. 

In the autumn of 1952 the Korean situation appeared insoluble 
despite President-elect Eisenhower’s visit to the scene. The ex- 
istence of the UN, moreover, was imperiled by the resignation 
of Trygve Lie, the first secretary-general, as a result of Soviet 
attack. The Soviet Union had vetoed the leading Western 
candidates to succeed Mr. Lie, and it appeared that the deadlock 
would leave the UN Secretariat without an administrator. 
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Dag Hammarskjold, who was such a dark-horse candidate that 
his correct title in the Swedish Foreign Ministry was not known 
at the UN, was finally selected to succeed Mr. Lie. The death of 
Stalin in March 1953 was followed by the conclusion of the Korean 
armistice, and the UN surmounted the crisis. 

Today Mr. Hammarskjold’s Congo policy has brought him, 
in his turn, under bitter attack from the Soviet Union, and if he 
should resign it is almost impossible to visualize an agreement 
between Moscow and Washington on a successor. 

Moreover, Mr. Hammarskjold has warned the UN that the 
Congo may result in a situation similar to the Spanish civil war 
of the ’30’s, when Hitler and Mussolini sent troops to fight for 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, while the Soviet Union provided 
supplies and technicians for Spanish republican forces. 


U.S. Helped by UN Chief 


The early years of the Eisenhower Administration brought 
little change in the United States’ dealings with the UN. But 
after Mr. Hammarskjold’s successful mission to Communist China 
in January 1955, which resulted in the release of eleven American 
prisoners, the United States frequently turned to the UN and to 
the secretary-general for a solution of delicate international 
problems. 

After April 1959, however, when illness forced the resignation 
of John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State, President Eisenhower 
embarked upon an ill-fated attempt to settle the two outstanding 
East-West problems, Berlin and disarmament, at meetings of 
foreign ministers and heads of government outside the UN. 


Stevenson Prestige High 

Although President Kennedy has had little to say about the 
role he envisages for the UN, his appointment of Adlai E. 
Stevenson as his representative seems to indicate that the organi- 
zation will be used extensively. 
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Certainly this is the prevailing opinion at the UN, where Mr. 
Stevenson has higher prestige than any other member of the new 
Administration. Both Mr. Stevenson and Dean Rusk, the new 
Secretary of State, are experienced in working at the UN. Their 
combined service covered the first seven years of the organization, 
from 1946 to 1952. 

When the UN was established, great enthusiasm existed in the 
United States, but Western Europe gave a much more limited 
response. Western Europeans had used up their enthusiasm on 
the League of Nations, but Americans were confident that the 
successor to the League would bring in a new order of things, 
with power politics abolished. | 

A New York moving company, as a symbol of its faith in the 
UN, accepted only a token payment of $1 for moving the organi- 
zation from Hunter College in the Bronx, where it had found a 
shelter during its first few months in the United States, to Long 
Island. 

An Indian tribe in upper New York State was so confident of 
the UN’s unlimited powers that it sent a deputation to ask the 
organization to save it from being moved off its reservation. 


Friendly Ties at First dl 


Although delegates used strong language from the very start, 
at first this did not rule out friendly personal relations. 

Bernard M. Baruch had sharp exchanges for months with 
Andrei A. Gromyko over the United States plan for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. But this did not prevent Mr. 
Baruch from giving a luncheon, complete with birthday cake, for 
Mr. Gromyko on his 38th birthday. Mr. Gromyko not only smiled 
but he also wore a new American-made suit for the occasion. 

Such friendly contacts were not unique, and in the first two 
or three years Mr. Gromyko was an honored dinner guest in some 
of the most distinguished homes of New York. Not until the 
Korean war did Soviet delegates start complaining that they were 
isolated from Americans. 
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Then Came Coolness 


There was truth in the charge. When Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
Eisenhower Administration’s representative, made his first appear- 
ance in the UN in 1953, he actually made a point of refusing to 
shake hands with Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 

Except for a brief interlude in 1959 after Premier Khrushchev’s 
talks with President Eisenhower at Camp David, Maryland, 
seemed to have brought an improvement in United States-Soviet 
relations, the coolness between the two delegations has changed 
very little. 

Even in the UN’s early years, when the Soviet bloc was hope- 
lessly outnumbered, and there was less than a corporal’s guard 
of African and Asian neutralists, it was obvious that the UN could 
not be used as a rampart against Communist aggression. 

The decision in 1950 to defend South Korea, which was possible 
only because of the accident that the Soviet Union was not on 
hand to use its veto, was an exception. 

Under the Truman Administration, therefore, the United 
States placed its reliance upon the North Atlantic alliance and 
other mutual defense agreements. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion expanded this policy and helped organize both the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization and the Central Treaty Organization 
(formerly the Baghdad pact). 

There is every reason to expect that the Kennedy Administra- 
tion will continue to depend upon such defense agreements, rather 
than the UN, for the maintenance of collective security. 


U.S. Opinion a Factor 

The new Administration will also have to take into consid- 
eration the feelings of Americans about the UN as the organiza- 
tion has evolved during the 15 years since the Charter went into 
effect on October 24, 1945. 

Over the years there have been violent fluctuations of American 
opinion, ranging from the low point during the Korean war, 
when the organization was blamed for the failure of the United 
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States to finish off the Communist forces, to the zenith in 1956, 
when the UN helped achieve a peaceful settlement of the Suez 
crisis. 

In that same year, however, the UN was bitterly criticized in 
both the United States and Western Europe for doing nothing to 
stop Soviet intervention in Hungary. Its critics overlooked the 
basic fact that since the Eisenhower Administration was not will- 
ing to go to war over Hungary, the General Assembly could not 
do more than adopt a series of hortatory resolutions. 

How much more the UN would have done about Hungary if 
the United States had been willing will never be known. Today, 
with the membership at a record high of 99, the voting strength 
of the United States coalition (basically, Western Europe plus 
Latin America) on many issues is now matched by that of the 
combined strength of the Soviet bloc, the 46 members of the 
African-Asian group and European neutrals. 
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U.S. and 
Changed UN 


THE LOSS OF THE DOMINATING POSITION once held by the United 
States will have to be taken into consideration by the Kennedy 
Administration in formulating American policy toward the UN. 


Dominating Role Losi 


What will be the general reaction among Americans if the 
United States should lose important decisions in an organization 
operating right in the United States? In particular, will Americans 
turn against the UN if, as all the signs indicate, Communist 
China is admitted at the 1961 session of the Assembly? 

Already the United States has been on the losing side in several 
important anticolonial votes at the 1959 and 1960 sessions of the 
Assembly. There will be much more of this at future sessions of 
the Assembly unless the Kennedy Administration decides to join 
up with the anticolonial delegates in the hope that they will 
support the United States on East-West issues. 

Much more than the mere adoption of resolutions in the 
Assembly is involved, for the votes offer a bird’s-eye view of the 
political alignments of the entire world. Such votes are especially 
valuable for the light they throw on the attitudes of the newly 
independent states. 
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On the other hand, the allies of the United States in Western 
Europe will naturally be irritated if the Kennedy Administration 
goes over to the anticolonialist side. This fact, which in most cases 
was decisive for the Eisenhower Administration, cannot be ignored 
by its successor. 


Aid Issue Important, Too 


Of equal importance is the question of channeling a substantial 
part of American help to the underdeveloped countries through 
the UN, which spent about $70 million last year on technical 
assistance programs. 

Of this total, the United States is contributing 40 percent, and 
would give more if other countries were willing to match all of 
the $40 million appropriated by Congress last year. 

The most important decisions to be taken by the Kennedy 
Administration involve Berlin and disarmament. Should nego- 
tiations on both take place in the UN, or should these questions 
again be reserved for negotiations outside the organization? 

Mr. Khrushchev is so eager for another summit meeting on 
Berlin this spring that he appears to be ready to drop the U-2 
plane issue now that President Eisenhower has left the White 
House. If negotiations on either Berlin or disarmament are held 
in the UN, this will give India and other neutralists an oppor- 
tunity to make their views heard, and they will certainly not 
overlook the chance. 

The prospect of UN negotiations on either subject is viewed 
by many Western European countries with the utmost distaste. 
Their original skepticism about the UN has changed into active 
dislike as a result of the organization’s stand on the Suez crisis 
and the subsequent increase in the strength and assertiveness of 
the African and Asian states. 


Will Americans Pay Price? 


As far as the fundamental attitude of the United States toward 
the UN is concerned, this is dependent on the price Americans 
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are willing to pay for the support of the underdeveloped mem- 
bers of the UN—not only the Africans and Asians, but the Latin 
Americans as well—that now dominate the organization. 

If Americans think that their support is worth going after, 
they can insist upon conducting all important negotiations with 
the Russians under the aegis of the UN, where every member, 
from the Soviet Union down to Albania and El Salvador, has 
just one vote. 

The appointment of Mr. Stevenson has been widely considered 
a happy choice, but he will find that his personal standing in 
the UN will not be enough in itself to restore the dominating 
position enjoyed by the United States when he was so closely 
associated with the organization. 

For the United States can regain its position only by winning 
the support of the smaller members. This will involve taking 
positions that may make it difficult to obtain foreign aid appro- 
priations from Congress and certainly will irritate the United 
States’ European allies. 

The emergence of the new African and Asian states and their 
entry into the UN has produced a fundamental transformation 
in the world organization. 

There are now 46 such states out of a total membership of 99. 
Thus the Western coalition now requires the aid of the African- 
Asian bloc to muster the two-thirds majority required in the 
Assembly. 


Africa and Asia Grow in Power 


Membership in the UN was originally restricted to the 51 
members of the coalition that defeated the Axis powers in World 
War II. This gave the United States a dominant position as the 
leader of the Latin American and Western European states. 

The UN Charter restricted new admissions to “peace-loving 
states” able and willing to fulfill the obligations of the Charter. 
This somewhat vague definition was-open to a variety of inter- 
pretation. 
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Tactics of Defeat: Veto and Abstention 


The Soviet Union used its veto in the Security Council to 
exclude Western protégés on the ground that they did not live 
up to the Charter requirement. The Western powers used absten- 
tions to defeat the Soviet satellites for the same reason. 

Only states acceptable to both sides, such as Sweden and Israel, 
were admitted. Only nine new members were admitted in the 
first nine years of the UN. 

At the end of 1955 a deal was made for the admission of 16 
new members. That covered all the applications for membership 
then on file, except those of Japan, Outer Mongolia, South 
Vietnam and the divided state of Korea. 

Thus there began in 1955 the change in the membership roster 
that today makes the African-Asian bloc a power to be reckoned 
with in the General Assembly. 


Familiar Oratory 

The significance of the change is not always overtly apparent. 
The speeches by the Soviet and United States representatives 
sound much the same. 

Premier Khrushchev’s desk-pounding oratory during his visit 
last fall to the 15th Assembly session was in basically the same 
tradition as Andrei Y. Vishinsky’s more polished attacks on the 
“warmongers” of the Truman Administration. 

During the Korean war the members of the Security Council 
suddenly found themselves looking into the muzzle of a sub- 
machine gun aimed at them by Warren R. Austin, the repre- 
sentative under the Truman Administration. Mr. Austin charged 
that this was a Russian-made weapon captured by the United 
States from the Chinese Communists, and was proof of Soviet 
complicity in the Korean aggression. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, the Eisenhower Administration’s repre- 
sentative, used a similar tactic—a replica of the Great Seal of 
the United States, with a microphone hidden under the eagle’s 
beak—to answer Soviet attacks on the United States regarding the 
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U-2 plane incident. Years before, the microphone had been smug- 
gled into the United States Embassy in Moscow to transmit secret 
conversations to Soviet intelligence agents. 


UN Practices Unchanged Amid Charge 

Although the increased membership has brought a remarkable 
change in voting alignments, the practices of the General 
Assembly and other organs are much the same as they were when 
the UN began operating in January 1946. Most of these forms 
and usages were taken from the League of Nations without 
change. At this stage in the life of the UN, it is where the League 
was in December 1935. 

Taking into account the uncertainties about the outcome of 
the Congo crisis, this is a dubious omen, for the League’s efforts 
to save Ethiopia from Mussolini’s aggression collapsed. But in 
the early days of the UN there were no such doubts. 


Everything Was New 


Everything about it was new, and delegates, members of the 
staff and many newspaper readers were avid to find out what the 
new and untried organization could and would do about 
Palestine, Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s government in Spain 
or Bernard Baruch’s atomic plan. 

The UN was housed in the unused half of the Sperry Gyroscope 
plant at Lake Success. Triumphs of scheduling were necessary to 
permit all three UN Councils—the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council—to meet in 
turn in the two meeting halls that were available. 

The General Assembly sat in one of the surviving relics of 
the pre-World-War-II World’s Fair at Flushing Meadow, about 
ten miles nearer Manhattan. Since 1952, when the permanent UN 
Headquarters in Manhattan was completed, the frigid spaces of 
the New York City building in Flushing Meadow have echoed 
to the sound of roller skates, not international oratory. 
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Former U.S. representative, 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
displaying the Seal of the United 
States from its embassy in Moscow, 

in which a tiny microphone had been 
hidden by the Russians, in the Security 
Council Chamber, May 26, 1960 


UN troops crossing a pontoon- 
bridge over the Taedong River 
during the war in Korea, 
December 1950 


Four units of the UN salvage 
fleet-—two floating cranes towed > 
by two tugs—at work in 
the Suez Canal, January 1957 
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Little more than 14 years have elapsed since October 1946, 
when the Assembly held its first session at Flushing Meadow (it 
had held a brief organization meeting in London the preceding 
January), but the UN is now a much more formalistic organi- 
zation. 


Spontaneity Is Missing 

Apart from such standard issues as disarmament, a whole series 
of hardy perennials—for example, the mistreatment of Indians 
living in South Africa—has been before the Assembly year after 
year, creating a whole body of precedents. 

Spontaneity, except in the case of the new delegations from 
Africa and Asia, is almost a thing of the past. Any member of 
the Secretariat who is not capable of writing the standard Arab 
speech on the Palestine refugees, and the equally standard Israeli 
reply, should be condemned to read 200 pages of the verbatim 
record. 


Security Council Role Reduced 


Also gone with the wind is the supremacy of the Security 
Council. 

In the UN of today, which is dominated completely by the 
General Assembly, it is difficult to realize the extraordinary 
activity of the Security Council in the days when it was grappling 
simultaneously with such problems as the Israeli-Arab war, the 
war in Indonesia and the threatened war in Kashmir. 

Like ordinary mortals, the 11 members of the Security Council 
were subject to traffic delays in the 20-mile drive from Manhattan. 
Hence arose the felicitous custom of assembling in the delegates’ 
bar (in the permanent headquarters in Manhattan this is called 
the “lounge’’) to make sure that all were on hand before they 
strode into the Council chamber behind the president. 

Nevertheless, the Council did an extraordinary amount of 
work. Its record is all the more astonishing in view of the fact 
that its members also constituted the Atomic Energy Commission 
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and the Conventional Armaments Commission, later merged to 
form the Disarmament Commission. Sometimes the Council met 
in the morning and one of its commissions in the afternoon, and 
delegates were kept busy under their various hats. 

The reduced activity of the Council began after its decision 
to authorize the defense of South Korea. Only five meetings were 
held in 1959. A revival of activity started last spring and the 
Council’s meeting on December 13 on the Congo problem was 
its 70th of the year. 

Even this figure, however, was markedly under those in its 
earlier years. The number of meetings per year was as follows: 
1946—88, 1947-137, 1948—168, 1949-62, 1950—73, 1951—39, 
1952—42, 1953-42, 1954—32, 1955-23, 1956-50, 1957—49, 
1958—36. 


Why Council Declined 

The decline of the Council is basically a result of the paralysis 
of will produced by Soviet vetoes and threats to veto. The Russians 
cast their 92nd veto December 13, 1960. In the early days of the 
UN the United States championed restrictions on its use, and also 
obtained the Assembly’s approval in 1947 and 1950 of ingenious 
proposals under which the Assembly would have taken over most 
of the Council’s functions. 

None of these moves, however, produced results. In any event, 
the African and Asian countries prefer the Assembly, because 
they are much stronger there than in the Security Council, which 
still has a pro-Western majority under a “gentleman’s agreement” 
dating all the way to 1946, for the allocation of seats. 

Since the Assembly’s resolutions are mere recommendations, not 
legally binding upon member governments, the great powers 
did not insist upon a veto when the Charter was drafted in San 
Francisco in 1945. But a two-thirds majority of those present and 
voting is required in the Assembly on all important resolutions, 
and this is producing more and more deadlocks. 

As a result, the United States, which in early years was able 
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to obtain scathing Assembly resolutions condemning Soviet 
actions, has had to adopt a milder course in order to obtain the 
needed two-thirds. 

In 1959, for example, the United States had to be satisfied 
with a mild resolution on Hungary that did not even mention 
the Soviet Union’s intervention in 1956. 


Return to Council Could Benefit West 

In the present atmosphere, it may be necessary to produce even 
milder language if majorities are to be obtained. On colonial 
issues the 46 members of the African-Asian group, together with 
the Soviet bloc and a few European neutrals, are already able to 
muster a simple majority, or better, against the colonial powers— 
and the United States, if it chooses to fight the prevailing trend. 

In view of the shift in the Assembly balance, it is a good thing 
for the Western powers that the two-thirds rule exists. Even if 
worst comes to worst, they should be able to retain a “blocking 
third’”’—one-third plus one of those voting—as a last ditch protec- 
tion against especially unpalatable proposals. 

However, the outlook in the Assembly is so dark that the 
Western powers are now in a mood to go back to the Security 
Council. There, for the time being at least, they have the needed 
7 out of 11 votes. Although the veto would defeat any action 
unacceptable to the Kremlin, the West would still be able to 
show that it had the backing of a majority—something that it is 
becoming very difficult to obtain in the Assembly. 

The Soviet campaign against Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold may foreshadow a veto of his re-election. Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s term does not expire until April 1963, and by that time 
the Kremlin may have dropped the campaign. 

However, a Soviet veto would result in another frantic search 
to find a neutral candidate acceptable to both the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers. If this failed, the only recourse of the 
Western powers would be to have the Assembly extend Mr. 
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Hammarskjold’s term, as was done in the case of his predecessor, 
Trygve Lie. ° 

But this would be dependent upon Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
consent, and it is by no means certain that he would think it 
worthwhile to continue under such circumstances. Indeed, he has 
indicated that he would leave before his term is up if he lost 
the support of the rank and file. 
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People in Luluabourg, 
Republic of the Congo, 
lining up for food distri- 
bution by UN force 


Congolese women dancing 
to thank a UN patrol for 
settling an incident in 
the Stanleyville market 


A member of the UN 
force on duty at the p» 
Albertville airport 
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The Congo 


Mr. Joseph Kasavubu, 
President of the Republic 
of the Congo, addressing p» 
the General Assembly 
in November 1960 


Premier Patrice Lumumba of the Re- 
public of the Congo, killed by tribes- 
men in Katanga on February 12 
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Ambassador Rajeshwar Dayal, 
Special Representative of the 
UN Secretary General in the 
Congo 
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Ambassador 
Stevenson's Assets 
and Problems 


THE APPOINTMENT OF ADLAI E. STEVENSON to represent the United 
States is widely considered here to be one of the most encouraging 
things that have happened to the UN. Mr. Stevenson would have 
been elected to two terms as President of the United States if 
the views of most UN delegates had decided the outcome. His 
campaign speeches served as models for the late Ahmed S. 
Bokhari, Pakistani delegate, and other well-known UN orators. 

The appointment of a man of Mr. Stevenson’s stature may 
inspire other nations to appoint delegates of similar importance. 
Many of the delegates who distinguished themselves at the UN 
in the past have now been lost to the world organization through 
promotion to high posts in their own countries. 


Steppingstone to Fame 


Such men as Andrei A. Gromyko of the Soviet Union, Carlos 
P. Romulo of the Philippines, Selim Sarper of Turkey, Dr. 
Mahmoud Fawzi of Egypt, Abba Eban of Israel and Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico received cabinet posts after serving as 
permanent delegates at the UN. Warren R. Austin, the Republi- 
can from Vermont who represented the United States under the 
Truman Administration, served more than seven years at the 
UN. Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts served a little less than 
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eight years as the Eisenhower Administration’s representative. 
He resigned last September to accept the Republican nomination 
for vice-president. 

Mr. Austin won a high place in the UN because of his integrity 
and enthusiasm. This outweighed the effects of occasional 
blunders, as when he admonished Arabs and Jews to behave “in 
a Christian spirit” during the Palestine war. 

Mr. Lodge’s reputation was based largely on his determination 
to “talk back” to the Russians. But some delegates felt that his 
speeches here were intended to prepare the way for his return 
to politics. The vice-presidential nomination is believed to have 
come to him mainly as a result of his role at the UN. 


Frankness Expected 

Since it is unlikely that Mr. Stevenson, who is 61 years old, will 
again be a candidate for public office, he is expected to speak for 
the United States with a disregard for his political fortunes. 

As permanent United States representative, Mr. Stevenson will 
supervise the work of 24 career officials. The United States needs 
relatively few career officials on its UN staff because it is able 
to call in specialists from Washington on an hour’s notice on any 
particular problem. 

The Soviet Union and the other great powers have to include 
on their permanent staffs the experts they need on disarmament, 
Africa, economics, human rights, refugees, legal matters and 
miscellaneous issues discussed the year round in UN councils, 
committees and commissions. 

In one respect, at least, the United States delegation will soon 
be better off than other delegations. A new building for the 
delegation is under construction on First Avenue, almost directly 
across the street from the delegates’ entrance to the UN head- 
quarters. The building will be ready for occupancy soon after 
the General Assembly reconvenes March 7. The Soviet delegation 
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is quite a distance away, at Park Avenue and 68th Street, but a 
number of delegations are acquiring offices nearer the head- 
quarters. 


U.S. Ambassador's Problems 


The fact that the UN is in New York is not an unmixed bless- 
ing, for only a strong-willed representative can avoid becoming a 
slave of the instructions that pour in from Washington. 

However, Mr. Stevenson has Cabinet status and Dean Rusk, the 
new Secretary of State, has said Mr. Stevenson will play a “key 
role” in the formulation of policy. Nevertheless, Mr. Stevenson 
will find that the State Department bureaucracy does not like 
freewheelers. 


Role of the Teletype 


A story from the early Lake Success days tells volumes about 
the role of the teletype. According to a reliable source, a speech 
written in Washington arrived so late that Mr. Austin did not 
have time to see what was in it before he read it to the Security 
Council. Whether the story is apocryphal or not, it is a fact that 
a number of speeches made by Mr. Austin and by his successor, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, were written in the State Department. It 
was often possible to detect from Mr. Lodge’s facial expression 
whether he disagreed with the policy he was pronouncing. 

The position of the United States delegation is not unique. 
The days of Stratford de Redcliffe, the imperious British ambas- 
sador to Constantinople during the Crimean War, who took 
drastic decisions without authorization from the Foreign Office, 
are over so far as the great powers are concerned. 

In the case of a great power, the attitude it adopts at the UN 
on a vital issue will affect its relations with a score of govern- 
ments. Although each foreign ministry gives careful consideration 
to the recommendations of its UN representative, the decision 
cannot be left to him. 
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In the days of the League of Nations the hours required to 
encode and decode secret dispatches gave delegates some latitude. 
It was impossible to get instructions in a fast-moving situation, 
and they sometimes made important decisions on their own. Now, 
however, electronic coding machines speed the process. 

The de Redcliffe tradition lives on in the case of delegates 
from the more remote and backward countries, whose foreign 
ministries simply do not have the staff to analyze developments 
in the Assembly on 70 or more items. 

Instructions are given on those issues directly affecting a 
delegate’s government. Otherwise, however, many small-power 
delegates are simply given general instructions, told to follow the 
example of some larger country or are left to make up their 
own minds. These uncommitted delegates explain the numerous 
lobbyists maintained by all the great-power delegations. 


Mr. Stevenson’s UN Experience 

These activities will be no surprise to Mr. Stevenson, who was 
a member of the United States delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945, where the UN Charter was drafted. 

Later he was deputy United States representative on the UN 
Preparatory Commission, which recruited the nucleus of the 
Secretariat and fixed the customs and usages that were necessary 
to convert the provisions of the Charter into a living organization. 

Mr. Stevenson was also a member of the United States delega- 
tion to the 1946 and 1947 sessions of the General Assembly. He 
had the rank of alternate delegate only, however, and was shunted 
off to the Budgetary Committee of the Assembly, where he was 
known as a competent, but not brilliant, speaker, who never 
cracked a joke. 

Mr. Stevenson is not the only man who went on to achieve 
fame after playing a creditable but obscure role at the UN. 
Nobody would have picked Pierre Mendés-France for a future 
premier of France in the early years at Lake Success, when he was 
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the French representative on the Economic and Social Council. 

Men of the caliber of Mr. Stevenson stayed out of the spotlight 
in the Assembly because the Truman Administration wanted 
members of Congress and well-known private citizens to play 
leading roles and spread the word about the UN. 

Under this practice, which was confirmed by the Eisenhower 
Administration, each Assembly delegation has two members of 
Congress, one a Republican and the other a Democrat. 

It is also standard practice to include each year one prominent 
business man, a labor union official, a Negro, and a Jew or a 
Roman Catholic, preferably both. 

With a few exceptions, other UN members choose their 
permanent delegates from the career diplomatic service, and 
their ability as public speakers is more or less a side matter. This 
system sometimes works well, as it did when Britain appointed 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb to the UN just before the Korean war. 

However, a first-class diplomat can be a complete failure in 
the UN if he is not a good speaker and does not master the arts 
of logrolling, lobbying and other legislative practices. 


Growth Causes Problem 

With the rapid growth of UN membership, the task of keeping 
in touch with 98 chief delegates has become too much for one 
man. The problem could be met very easily by naming two or 
three distinguished Americans—perhaps including some retired 
diplomats—who would also have the rank of ambassador and 
would relieve Mr. Stevenson of some of his representational 
duties. 

Such an innovation might be all the more desirable in view 
of the fact that Mr. Stevenson’s attendance at Cabinet meetings 
will take him to Washington every week. 

A number of delegates have also expressed the hope that Mr. 
Stevenson will ask James J. Wadsworth, who has made an ex- 
cellent record as a speaker and negotiator, to remain with the 
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United States delegation for at least the first few months. Mr. 
Wadsworth was Mr. Lodge’s deputy from 1953 until he became 
permanent representative last September, succeeding Mr. Lodge. 

In 15 years of operation the UN has dealt with so many 
problems that it will take time for Mr. Stevenson to master the 
essentials. Ernest A. Gross, the deputy representative in the 
Truman Administration, stayed on for a year so that he could 
pass on his knowledge of the organization to Mr. Lodge. 
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Hammarskjold 
Role Weakened 


In DECEMBER 1954, WHEN DAG HAMMARSKJOLD was asked whether 
he planned to go to Communist China to try to obtain the release 
of American military men held prisoner there, the UN secretary- 
general answered by asking another question. “Wouldn’t that be 
rather dramatic?” he inquired. 

Mr. Hammarskjold was known at the UN as an unabashed 
intellectual, trained in the nonobtrusive ways of the Swedish civil 
service; everyone present interpreted his response as a “no.” 

A few weeks later there was general surprise when Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, without consulting the United States delegation, sent 
a message to Peiping asking for permission to go there and discuss 
a General Assembly resolution on the prisoners. The Americans 
were released a few months after his return. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s bold political interventions have con- 
tinued up to and including the Congo operations. 


Dramatic Action in Undramatic Way 

The prestige of the secretary-general, a man who consistently 
takes dramatic action in an undramatic way, rose to great heights 
during the Suez crisis in 1956, when he organized and sent a UN 
emergency force to Egypt. 
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The emergency force, which was under strict orders not to 
shoot except in self-defense, took over after the withdrawal of 
British, French and Israeli forces. The arrival of the UN made 
it possible for the other forces to leave without intolerable loss 
of face. 

In achieving this success the secretary-general had the support 
of the United States, the Soviet Union and the overwhelming 
majority of UN members. 

After the Suez crisis he established a UN “presence” in 
Lebanon and Jordan in 1958, and stationed a personal repre- 
sentative in Laos in 1959, to observe any indirect aggression. 

He also tried to induce the United Arab Republic to allow 
cargoes of Israeli origin to pass through the Suez Canal under 
an ingenious arrangement under which title to the cargoes was 
transferred to a third party. 


Disinterested Agency Needed 

Those interventions did not reproduce the success he had 
enjoyed in the Suez incident. His efforts regarding Israeli cargoes 
failed completely. But successful or not, Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
moves responded to the basic fact that, in an age of nuclear 
stalemate, some disinterested agency was needed to help settle 
disputes that might lead to general war. 

Ordinarily the Security Council or the General Assembly would 
have stepped in. In recent years, however, few clear-cut resolutions 
on major issues have obtained a majority in either the Council or 
the Assembly. Mr. Hammarskjold has moved to fill the vacuum. 

When trouble arose in the Congo in July 1960, a few days 
after the Belgians had granted their colony independence, Mr. 
Hammarskjold sent a UN force, organized according to the 
principles he had laid down before, to the Congo. 


Forced Resignation Feared 
The Soviet Union, which from the first reacted to the Congo 
force with suspicious skepticism, gradually became openly hostile. 
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In October 1960 Premier Khrushchev launched a campaign for 
the dismissal of the secretary-general. Some of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
supporters are afraid that he will follow the example of Trygve 
Lie of Norway. Mr. Lie, the first secretary-general, resigned under 
Soviet attack in 1952. 

The Soviet Union, which at one time ridiculed the thought of 
Mr. Lie’s leading UN troops “on a white horse,” for months has 
attacked Mr. Hammarskjold in even more violent terms as an 
“instrument of the colonialists.” 

Whatever happens, the bitterness and intensity of Soviet oppo- 
sition will prevent future political interventions by the secretary- 
general, and the custom of “let Dag do it” is no more. 


Played Great Power Role 

Mr. Hammarskjold, up to the time when the Soviet Union 
turned against him, had increased his prestige to a point where 
the influence of the secretary-general in the UN was virtually 
equivalent to that of a great power. 

Mr. Lie also had attempted to exercise the political prerogatives 
of the office, but with less success. Both he and Mr. Hammarskjold 
based their claims on Article 99 of the UN Charter, which 
authorizes the secretary-general to bring before the Security 
Council “any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 

The United States was at least partly responsible for this provi- 
sion. According to one of President Roosevelt’s close advisers, the 
President wanted to give such political responsibility to the secre- 
tary-general because he thought of taking over the office after 
leaving the White House. 

Mr. Lie’s open championship of Israel’s cause alienated Britain, 
and the United States and Nationalist China were angered by his 
campaign for the admission of Communist China, although Wash- 
ington made no public statement. When Mr. Lie, acting under 
Article 99 for the first time, urged’ the Security Council to defend 
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The General Assembly 
meeting at Flushing 
Meadows during 

2nd session, 
November 29, 1947 


Members of the U.S. delega- 

tion during 2nd session of 
UN General Assembly. Left 
to right: John Foster Dulles, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Herschel V. Johnson, > 


Warren R. Austin, George 
C. Marshall. Adlai E. Steven- 
son can be seen on 

second row, left. 
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Former UN Secretary General 
Trygve Lie chatting with 

M. Paul-Henri Spaak at 
Flushing Meadows, 
November 25, 1946 


Early Days at the UN 
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South Korea, the Soviet Union attacked him in much the same 
terms that it is now attacking Mr. Hammarskjold. 


Lie’s Re-election Blocked 

Mr. Lie’s term was extended for another three years after a 
Soviet veto had prevented his re-election. Thereafter, however, 
the Soviet Union simply refused to admit that he existed. All 
communications to Mr. Lie were addressed to “The Secretariat.” 
Mr. Lie finally submitted his resignation in 1952 with the state- 
ment that efficient operations required the secretary-general to 
have the confidence of all the great powers. 

Except for the fact that both are Scandinavians, Mr. Lie and 
Mr. Hammarskjold could hardly be more unlike. A political 
career in Norway had accustomed Mr. Lie to using public state- 
ments to influence opinion. He continued this practice as secre- 
tary-general. Mr. Hammarskjold, in contrast with Mr. Lie’s back- 
ground as a trade-union official, is a member of a wealthy family 
prominent in Sweden for generations. His father was premier 
during World War I. In addition to a law degree, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold holds a Ph.D. in economics. He was Sweden’s deputy foreign 
minister for economic affairs when he was elected secretary-general 
in 1953. 


Aim Is to Inform 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s concept of the confidential relations 
between the secretary-general and member governments has 
greatly restricted public knowledge about his actions. His news 
conferences seldom produce news. 

Nevertheless, the transcripts are distributed to all UN delega- 
tions. According to a friend of Mr. Hammarskjold, the secretary- 
general holds news conferences to keep delegates in touch with his 
thinking, not in the expectation that his cryptic remarks will be 
understood by the public. 

Newspaper men are barred, not merely from his office, but the 
entire 38th floor of the headquarters building. The secretary- 
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general has urged delegates repeatedly not to give any information 
to correspondents beyond that contained in communiqués. . . . 


Office Hours Are Long 


Mr. Hammarskjold, as the chief administrative officer of the 
UN, takes a keen interest in the operations of an organization 
with more than 4,000 employees. A bachelor, he is 55 years old. 

Under the stress of the Congo operation, Mr. Hammarskjold 
has had to relinquish much of his administrative work to Andrew 
W. Cordier, an American, who is his executive assistant. His three 
closest advisers on the Congo operation are Mr. Cordier and two 
other Americans, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche and Heinrich Wieschhoff. 

His personal representative in the Congo is now Rajeshwar 
Dayal, an Indian diplomat who was named to replace Dr. Bunche 
after the Soviet Union had started attacking the secretary-general’s 
policy. Mr. Hammarskjold has bypassed Mr. Wieschhoff’s imme- 
diate superior, Georgi P. Arkadyev, an undersecretary for political 
and Security Council affairs, who is a Soviet national. This has 
brought public protests from the Soviet delegation, but Mr. 
Arkadyev still wanders through the UN corridors with little to do. 


Morale Lowered by Deadlocks 

Morale at the UN is probably lower than at any time since the 
early months of 1950, when a general walkout by the Soviet Union 
seemed to threaten the very existence of the organization. 

One reason for the low spirits of delegates and the Secretariat 
is the record of the 1960 session of the General Assembly, which 
recessed on December 21, 1960, after failing to accomplish any- 
thing on important East-West issues. It will not meet again until 
March. . . . Also left over until March is the critical problem of 
raising $10 million a month—twice the amount of the regular UN 
budget—to finance the world organization’s force in the Congo 
during 1961. Although the Soviet Union’s refusal to pay is one 
reason for the financial crisis, the basic reason is that the Congo 
operation placed too great a strain on the UN financial resources. 
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Despite Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold’s refusal to resign 
under fire, the Soviet campaign against him is even more dis- 
turbing. 

In an age of nuclear deadlock, Mr. Hammarskjold’s political 
interventions have provided a valuable new instrument of nego- 
tiation. But his independent actions can succeed only if he has 
the support of both the Soviet Union and the United States, or as 
a minimum the support of one and the acquiescence of the other. 


Secretary Is Handicapped 


The secretary-general’s great ability, which was manifested in 
his earlier and more successful political intervention, has also been 
shown in the Congo program. But the shifting policy he has been 
compelled to adopt as a result of Soviet attacks on his policy in 
the Congo demonstrates two flaws in the practice of “let Dag 
do it.” 

One is that his staff is neither large enough nor capable enough 
for such tremendous burdens. 

The other is that neither the United States nor other organs 
of the UN can transfer their responsibilities to the secretary- 
general in controversial issues without exposing him to almost 
intolerable pressures. 

Unfortunately the parliamentary deadlock that originally led 
to Mr. Hammarskjold’s political interventions is getting worse. 

This was confirmed on December 21, 1960 by the inability of 
the Assembly to adopt even a vague resolution redefining the role 
that the UN should play in the Congo. 


U.S. Satisfaction Unlikely 


This situation will not last forever, but when the log jam is 
broken it is not likely to yield any satisfaction to the United States. 
Loyalty to France placed a dozen former French African colo- 
nies in the Western camp on several important issues during the 
recent session of the Assembly. But this was their first appearance 
in the UN, and African nationalism is so pervasive that some of 
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them may change over in 1961. The admission of at least a dozen 
more African and Asian states is still to come. 

However, the most violent element of the anti-American forces 
will be provided by Communist China, whose admission can 
hardly be delayed much longer. Within ten years the State De- 
partment may be looking back to the present situation in the UN 
as the good old days. 

Already the original premise on which the organization was 
founded in 1945, close cooperation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union to enforce peace, seems as remote as the Holy 
Alliance of the early 19th century. 

In the light of such radically altered circumstances, it is fair to 
ask what value the UN now has. Will it suffer the fate of the 
League of Nations? 


Collective Functions Impossible 


In one important field the UN has clearly failed. The great- 
power split, together with the admission of large numbers of 
African, Asian and European neutralist states, has almost de- 
stroyed the collective security functions that were to be the 
organization’s principal reason for existence. The democratic 
world has had to look to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and other mutual defense agreements for protection against a 
possible Communist attack. 

However, a nuclear war would inflict untold destruction upon 
both sides, and the Soviet Union has been reluctant to intervene 
directly in brushfire wars. This increases the chance of reaching 
settlements either through the UN or by conventional diplomacy. 
The organization’s record during the Suez crisis in 1956 shows 
that, in some cases at least, it provides the more effective pro- 
cedure. 


But UN Important as Forum 


Debates in the UN can help bring pressure to bear against an 
aggressor. These debates should clarify the position on such com- 
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plex issues as disarmament, although the actual negotiations may 
take place outside the UN. 

Not even its most determined critics would deny the value of 
the organization as an international forum and meeting place. 

In addition to speeches, the meetings of the UN provide an 
opportunity for informal discussions between foreign ministers 
or heads of government without the publicity that would result 
if they paid visits to each other in their capitals. 

The extent of these contacts during Assembly sessions is not 
generally realized, one reason being that the size of New York 
facilitates secret discussions. 

The conversations between Philip C. Jessup of the United 
States and Jacob A. Malik of the Soviet Union in 1949 that led 
to the agreement lifting the Soviet blockade of Berlin are an 
example of such contacts. 

The opportunity and occasion may occur again. Premier Khru- 
shchev had no talks with anyone from the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration during his recent visit. But if he comes back in March, 
this will provide an opportunity for meaningful discussions with 
someone from the Kennedy Administration, perhaps the new 
President himself. 

The time may come, after Communist China is admitted, when 
the United States would welcome a similar opportunity for dis- 
cussions with the Chinese. 

It is to be hoped that the UN will also play an important role 
in developing better understanding between the Western powers 
and the new states of Africa and Asia. 


Contacts Are Limited 


Many of these are so small and so new that they have embassies 
in only a few capitals, and the UN provides their principal point 
of contact with the outside world. 

Despite their excellent education in France, Britain or the 
United States, some of the representatives of the Asian and African 
countries have gaps in their knowledge of the white nations. 
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Personalities at the 15th session 
of the UN General Assembly 


Prime Minister of Nigeria Alhaji Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa (right) 
is seen speaking to Mr. J. Rudolph 

Grimes, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Liberia, shortly after the Assembly had 
approved admission of Nigeria to the UN 


Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev of 
<4 the U.S.S.R. (right) greeting 
Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba 


Left to right: Gamal Abdel Nasser, presi- 
dent of the United Arab Republic; Dr. 
Sukarno, president of the Republic of 
Indonesia; Jawaharlal Nehru, prime min- 
ister of India; Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 
president of the Republic of Ghana; and 
Mr. Saeb Salaam, president of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Lebanon. 
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But whatever the deficiencies in their knowledge about the 
United States, one thing is known by all African and Asian 
delegates before they come to New York: the existence of racial 
discrimination. 

African delegates encounter little difficulty in New York if 
they wear tribal dress, but they feel uncertain about the treatment 
they will get if they are indistinguishable in appearance from 
American Negroes. 

For this reason they are careful not to go into a restaurant or 
hotel without having made preliminary inquiries. 


U.S. Efforts Acknowledged 

The African diplomats also are well aware of the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision in 1954 and the efforts that are being 
made in the United States to overcome racial discrimination. 

Nevertheless, the racial situation constitutes a problem for the 
United States in this context, as is shown by Premier Khrushchev’s 
attempt to capitalize on it with his suggestion that the UN move 
its headquarters to Europe. 

The treatment received in New York by African and Asian 
delegates is politically important, for they constitute the main 
strength of the neutralist forces in the UN, and some students of 
the organization believe that their influence would be useful in 
moderating the intensity of the “cold war.” 

It seems doubtful that such hopes are justified, however, in 
view of the unfriendly attitude toward Western proposals, if not 
the West itself, that was taken at recent Assembly sessions by three 
leading neutralists, India, Indonesia and the United Arab 
Republic. 

Regardless of their political attitudes, the African and Asian 
states are greatly in need of technical help from the West and this 
can be provided effectively by the UN. Rightly or wrongly, many 
of these underdeveloped countries believe that direct aid from 
the United States has strings attached, and they prefer help from 
the UN. 
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Useful Work Possible 

The use of the UN as a medium through which to extend aid 
might also be effective in “cold war” terms. Under Mr. Khru- 
shchev, the Soviet Union appears to have been much more skillful 
than the United States in the use of aid as a political weapon. If 
the Kennedy Administration takes a bold stand in favor of an 
expanded UN aid program, this may attract such wide support 
that the Soviet Union will have to go along. 

These possibilities suggest that, despite the altered conditions 
in the UN, the organization can still do useful work. But Adlai 
E. Stevenson, as the Kennedy Administration’s representative, will 
face a much more difficult task than any of his predecessors. 

The UN of today will also compel Americans to develop a 
more sophisticated attitude toward its proceedings. In particular, 
they will have to get used to the idea that the United States, after 
making its views prevail for so many years, will find itself in the 
minority on some issues despite everything that Mr. Stevenson 
can do. 
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Adlai E. Stevenson 
on 


the United Nations 


(Excerpts from the text of a statement by Adlai E. Stevenson 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate, 87th Congress, first session, January 18, 1961.) 


I welcome this opportunity to serve the United States in the UN. 
I do not minimize its difficulties, but I also regard it as a great 
opportunity. 

The American people overwhelmingly agree that the UN is 
man’s best hope for peace. But it is something more than that. 
It is our best hope for fashioning a peace marked with freedom 
and justice—a peace which accords with the aspirations of free- 
men everywhere. 


Cites Western Origins 

The UN-—as an idea and as an institution—is an extension of 
Western ideas; of Western belief in the worth and dignity of the 
individual; of Western ideology. It is based on a Western parlia- 
mentary tradition. Its roots are in the Western ideal of repre- 
sentative government. When one stops to consider the philo- 
sophical foundation of the UN, it is easier to understand why 
Premier Khrushchev pounds the desk in frustration. 

The identity of the UN with our deepest convictions about the 
nature and destiny of man is a central fact we need to keep in 
mind as we move through a period of relentless turmoil and 
travail. The membership has almost doubled since my time, and 
we are likely to encounter some unaccustomed rebuffs and dis- 
appointments in that political arena in the months ahead. 
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As something of an expert in rebuffs and disappointments, I 
may be permitted to emphasize that our judgments about political 
institutions and processes must not be based upon passing gains 
or setbacks, but, rather, upon the basic concepts and the long- 
range goals they are designed to serve. This faith, which is at the 
heart of our own adherence to democratic government, may re- 
ceive an early and extended test. This is because the UN is a sharp 
reflector of the turbulence which confronts us wherever we look 
in this world of ours. . . . 

The UN is like a spade; it is not self-operating. It is what we 
make of it, for purposes that we can find in common with our 
neighbors in the world. To adapt a wise remark by a wise French- 
man, the making of peace is not a matter of the nations’ looking 
at each other, but of their looking together in the same direction. 

The UN is partly a debating society—but let us not denigrate 
the importance of debating, on the world’s platform, about men’s 
freedom to seek welfare, justice, a sense of achievement and an 
opportunity to participate in the big decisions that affect their 
own destiny. In Congress, too, there are sometimes long and tiring 
debates; the first principle of a free society is an untrammeled 
flow of words in an open forum. 


Called Crucial Operation 


But the UN is also an operation—a limited operation, but a 
crucial one. It operates, first, in those no man’s lands of interna- 
tional security, like the Gaza Strip or the Congo, where a limited 
amount of power and a great deal of negotiating skill can be 
usefully applied by international agents who are not above but 
are outside the clogged channels of communication between the 
world’s great chancelleries. 

It operates, second, as a facility for sorting out issues so complex 
that they involve many different peoples. Multilateral diplomacy 
is not an alternative to bilateral diplomacy; each is appropriate in 
differing circumstances. If the UN did not already exist, we would 
have to invent it. 
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The UN operates not only in the no man’s land of international 
security, but also in every man’s struggle against “poverty, hunger, 
desperation and chaos.” (No one has yet improved on those elo- 
quent words of General [George C.] Marshall.) 

So we must, I believe, cherish, preserve, strengthen this great 
experiment in international collaboration in these days of savage 
attack and severe testing. We should use it not as a device in this 
cold war, not just in defensive reaction to Soviet initiatives, but 
affirmatively to advance its great purposes—to liberate man from 
the scourges of war, poverty, disease, ignorance and oppression. 

In this role, as in its others, the UN at its best is not a formula 
for “stability,” but a framework for change. All the world’s ten- 
sions are not bad; some of the incentives of hope and the drives 
for self-expression and self-government are what makes the free 
world hum. It is a mistake, in my judgment, for us to see in the 
UN merely a desperate survival operation, without also exploiting 
its potential as a cooperative search for better answers to the 
overhanging question, “After survival, what then?” Peoples are 
best cemented together, after all, not by mutual fear but by 
mutual hope. 


Backs ‘Quiet Diplomacy’ 

I also see in the political field the possibility of a growing 
“quiet diplomacy” within the UN whereby we may use more of 
the opportunities it presents to “harmonize the actions of nations,” 
as the Charter says, away from the glare of publicity that sur- 
rounds the more familiar UN meetings. And we should be ever 
alert to the possibility of employing its machinery not only to 
bring conflicts to an end, but also to seek solutions before this 
stage is reached. It may take great statesmanship to solve a world 
crisis, but it is a sign of greater, if sometimes less well-known, 
statesmanship to prevent the crisis from developing. 

Dean Rusk said here the other day that he did not think we 
should regard the rapid expansion of the UN as a burden, but, 
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rather, as an opportunity. I very strongly agree with that senti- 
ment. But it is an opportunity only if we grasp it. And, judging 
from my preliminary look at the United States mission to the UN 
in New York, we are by no means staffed to keep in effective touch 
with the thinking of the 98 nations that are our colleagues in the 
UN and to keep them effectively in touch with our feelings. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
six meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion - World Affairs Center, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Should Kennedy Administration Revise U.S. Policy Toward UN? 

The Kennedy Administration has been reappraising the UN. 
In the future, should President Kennedy make more use of the 
UN in his effort to restore United States prestige? Or should he 
attempt to settle such issues as Berlin and disarmament at 
meetings of foreign ministers or heads of government outside 
the UN? 
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Adlai E. Stevenson, in his January 1961 testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, expressed the opinion that 
it might not be possible to prevent the admission of Peiping to 
the UN. Should the Kennedy Administration follow the policy 
of its predecessors and fight to the last to keep the Peiping govern- 
ment out of the UN? Or should it accept the admission of Peiping 
even if the United States does not recognize that government? 

Should the United States seek to ease tensions with the U.S.S.R. 
in the UN? 


2. Growth of African-Asian-Arab Bloc 


United States leadership in the UN has been ended by the 
rapid increase in the UN’s membership since 1955, particularly 
of Asian and African countries. Would it have been better to 
restrict membership to nations which were known to be on our 
side? Or is it in the long-range interests of peace to have the 
organization reflect the world as it is, even if it means that the 
West is outvoted on many occasions? 

In view of the neutralist sentiments of most African, Asian 
and Arab nations, would the United States have been better off 
if it had succeeded in its attempts to have the General Assembly 
take over the functions of the Security Council? 

Or would it now be a good idea for the United States to turn 
back to the Security Council, despite the frequent use of the 
veto by the U.S.S.R., rather than face probable defeat on political 
issues in the General Assembly? 


3. Colonialism and Anticolonialism in UN 


In the UN the United States is confronted with a dilemma. 
Former colonial countries, now independent, and members of 
the African-Asian-Arab bloc are urging independence for terri- 
tories still ruled by colonial powers. The U.S.S.R., which itseli 
controls countries in Eastern Europe, is pressing for immediate 
independence for all colonies still held by the Western powers. 
These powers are our allies not only in NATO, but some of them 
also in SEATO and CENTO. 
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Should the United States support the drive for independence 
of remaining colonies, in order to conciliate wishes of the 
African-Asian-Arab group, even at the expense of our allies? Or 
should it support our allies, and risk the displeasure of the 
new countries? 

What position should the United States take on Algeria? 


4. Role of Adlai E. Stevenson in UN 


On the basis of his past speeches and writings, is Ambassador 
Stevenson likely to “talk back” to the Russians in the way that 
his predecessor, Henry Cabot Lodge, did? If not, should he do so? 

Since all the great power delegations operate under detailed 
instructions from their governments, how much influence is Mr. 
Stevenson likely to have on United States policy in the UN? 
Should he be given a major role on the basis of his own appraisal 
of the situation on the spot? 

Would it be desirable to expand the United States delegation 
by adding persons of outstanding prestige to it—over and above 
career members—to help Mr. Stevenson maintain contact with 
other delegations? Presumably such individuals would be living 
in New York or the vicinity and might be able to undertake only 
part-time duties. 


5. Mr. Hammarskjold’s Position in UN 

Has the custom, developed during recent years, to “let Dag 
do it” been well-advised from the point of view of the United 
States? Or is it too much to expect the UN secretary-general to 
act decisively on issues such as the Congo on which the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are in complete disagreement? 

Would Mr. Hammarskjold help the cause of peace—or hinder 
it—by using less secrecy to guard his “confidential” relations with 
the governments of UN members? The UN is based on democratic 
principles. To what extent does the public of member nations 
have a right to know the details of Mr. Hammarskjold’s actions? 

In what ways could the United States strengthen the position 
of Mr. Hammarskjold? 
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6. What Future for the UN? 


After rising to great heights during the Korean war, the 
prestige of the UN fell into a slump. The same thing happened 
in 1956, after the Suez crisis, and once more since the Congo 
situation took a turn for the worse. Is the UN likely to rally 
again and display new strength? Or will the history of the League 
of Nations be repeated? 

Since the collective security functions of the UN are virtually 
over, what are the principal fields left open to the organization? 
Should the United States make more use of the UN to distribute 
aid to the underdeveloped countries? 

What in your opinion are the advantages and disadvantages 
of (1) traditional diplomacy; (2) summitry; (3) the combination 
of public and secret diplomacy, practiced at the UN? 

What can the United States do to counteract the effect of 
racial discrimination as practiced in New York City, which creates 
difficult problems for delegations of nonwhite nations? 
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Visual Aids* 


Big Day in Bogo. Produced in 1959 by UNICEF. 15 min. Rental $3.50 from Associa- 
tion Films, Incorporated, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N.J. How UNICEF wins 
over an African witch doctor who feels its program to fight malaria is harm- 
ing his practice. 

Count Down. Produced in 1958 by UN-TV. 29 min. Rental $4.75 from NET Film 
Services, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Narrated by Peter Ustinov, the 
film gives an account of disarmament negotiations through 1957, tracing major 
East-West proposals, and showing discussion at the UN 12th General Assembly. 

The Golden Gate. Produced in 1955 by the UN Film Division. 10 min. Rental $2.50 
from Contemporary Films, Incorporated, 267 West 25th Street, New York 1, 
N.Y. Commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the signing of the UN Charter. 
Relates highlights from speeches by leading world figures. 
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India Fights Kans. Produced in 1955 by the World Bank. 20 min. Free loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1818 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. Program undertaken in India to wipe out kans grass, a 
destructive weed, through a loan from the World Bank. 

Jungle and the Plough. Produced in 1957 by Ama Ltd., India, for UNESCO. 28 min., 
color. Rental $8.50 from Contemporary Films, Incorporated, 267 West 25th 
Street, New York 1, N.Y. Describes a joint operation of the government of Ceylon 
and UNESCO, which trains villagers in the use of improved methods of agricul- 
ture, hygiene and education. 

Man of America. Produced in 1956 by the National Film Board of Canada. 30 min., 
color. Rental $10 from Contemporary Films, Incorporated, 267 West 25th Street, 
New York 1, N.Y. Resettlement of a community of miners from the mountains 
of Bolivia to the lowlands, their physical and psychological acclimatization, and 
the help given them by UN technical assistance teams. 

Ten Days That Shook the Commonwealth. Produced in 1957 by the National Film 
Board of Canada. 30 min. Rental $7 from Contemporary Films, Incorporated, 
267 West 25th Street, New York 1, N.Y. An examination of the relationships 
between individual members of the Commonwealth and the United Kingdom 
and why these relationships withstood the strains of the Suez Crisis of November 
1956. Shows how the emergency was handled in the UN by the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. 

Workshop for Peace. Produced in 1954 by the UN Film Division. 29 min. Rental 
$5 from the Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs Center, UN Plaza at 47th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. A guided tour of the UN, describing the functions 
of each unit. The viewer is taken through the various conference chambers and 
behind the scenes to the Secretariat where the day-to-day work of the UN is 
carried on. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 


Coming Next 


“Tropical Africa: Problems and Promises,” by George H. T. 
Kimble, chairman of the Department of Geography, Indiana Uni- 
versity and author of the two-volume study, Tropical Africa, 
published by The Twentieth Century Fund (1960) ... Dr. Kimble 
vividly describes the economic, social and political changes that 


are sweeping Africa, and discusses the nature of the new leadership _ 


as well as the influence of the West and of communism . . . in the 
May-June issue of the HEADLINE SERIES. 
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Companions for the well informed .... 
HEADLINE SERIES 


A series of concise booklets, each presenting a factual picture 
of one area in the news or some crucial foreign policy problem— 
each written by an outstanding American political scientist, 
economist, historian, journalist, or leader in public affairs. 


(Six issues a year) 


FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN 


Geared to the rapid pace of current events, with eight pages of 
analysis and reporting—plus lively “pro and con” forums on key 
international questions. 


(24 issues a year) 


Enter a joint subscription now! 


Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center 
345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to: 
([] Headline Series. . . . . 1 year $3.00 
[] Foreign Policy Bulletin . . 1 year $5.00 
[] payment enclosed ] bill me 


Please send me information on FPA-WAC services and publica- 
tions [] 
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The Headline Series 


(available in single copies or bulk) 


The Future of Iran: Oasis of Stability 137 
Nuclear Tests in Middle East? 

Korea: Dilemma of Un- Mao’s China 136 
derdeveloped Country Africa: World’s Last 135 
The U.S. and Frontier 

umnenel Japan: New Problems, 134 
U.S. Foreign Policy New Promises 

ecg hat Experts New Directions in U.S. 133 


Foreign Economic Policy 


West Germany: New Era 131 
New Trends in Latin for German People 


Should the U.S. Change 129 
France Under de Gaulle Its China Policy? 


— — other titles available 


DID YOU KNOW 


That the Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs Center 


* publishes Intercom, a monthly information service which re- 
ports on new materials, programs and services in citizen edu- 
cation on world affairs? 


* makes available nominally priced reading lists and guides to. ° 


materials on world affairs? 


* sponsors “Great Decisions” citizen discussion programs im 
communities throughout the United States? 


To get information on these and other FPA-W AC services use coupon on previous 


page. 
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